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Once upon a time there began in this country a war over the question whether the government 
of the United States had a right to send supplies to provision United States troops on an island in the 
harbor of Charleston, South Carolina. Before this war had gone on for many weeks it had become a war 
to decide whether a State had the right to secede from the Union; and in the course of a year and a half it 
had become a war for the ending of chattel-slavery on the American continent. It underwent this change 
because the common-sense of millions of men and women, stimulated by suffering and sacrifice, real- 
ized the fundamental cause of the strife, and the only way to prevent its repetition. 


Four years ago there began a war, apparently to decide whether a small country, Serbia, should be 
compelled to submit its police and judicial arrangements to the control of a large country, Austria. Be- 
fore this war had continued many months, it had taken in the question whether British sea-power 
should be broken and replaced by German militarism; and now, at the end of four years, it has become 
a war to decide whether the world is to be ruled by the common-sense and common conscience of the 
masses of mankind, or by the haughty and lawless will of ruling-class bandits. And this change has 
come about in precisely the same way—because all over the world the peoples have been compelled by 
suffering and sacrifice to think as never in their lives did they think before. They have been saying to 
themselves, day and night for four years: What has caused this horror to break upon us?) And what 
can we do to make certain that such a horror shall never break again? 


All over the world the people are coming together, working out their common thought, gather- 
ing power in their purpose to profit by the lesson of this tragedy, and establish ordered justice in their 
affairs. And we who believe in Democracy, go on our way serenely through these days of torment and 
terror—because we believe and know that the masses of men and women are not fools, and that once 
awakened and made to realize, they will not fail to do the job which must be done. The workers of 
the great industrial nations, America, England, France, Jtalvy, Germany and Austria, have printing- 
presses, labor unions and political organizations, and are educating themselves in the questions of this 
hour. They are learning who are the intriguing statesmen and the greedy exploiters—not merely in 
other countries, but at home; they are learning who are the men of secret ways and selfish purposes; 
they are learning the difference between blind and vengeful and destructive hate, and a just and right- 
eous anger, steeling a solemn purpose. 


When the world-conference meets which is to settle this war, there will meet at the same time a 
conference of labor men and Socialists. No one will be able to prevent its meeting, to suppress its 
voice; and if there are any ruling-class statesmen in any land who still cherish the idea that they can 
carry on the old kind of knavery at this peace conference, let them forget it quickly— for if they per- 
sist they will cause a general strike that will extend round the world, and send them the way of the 
late Russian Tsar. The people are going to settle this war on their terms of justice and freedom, be- 
cause they have learned that otherwise this world is a place in which no people can live, in which no 
peaple’s life is worth living. 
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MORE ABOUT POLITICAL PRISONERS 

From the New York “Nation”: In an open letter to 
President Wilson, Upton Sinclair makes the humane and sen- 
sible suggestion that persons undergoing prison sentence as 
conscientious objectors to war should be sent to a separate 
place of confinement, constructed on the plan of a modern 
farm colony. Mr. Sinclair would have these men pledged to 
make no attempt to escape or to engage in propaganda, and 
then set to work at the farm colony building their own home 
and raising their own food, As he points out, such action 
would lessen by so much the bitterness of these men and 
other radical opponents of the war, would keep the prisoners 
from engaging in propaganda, and would increase the food 
supply in some slight measure. The plan has much to com- 
mend it, and nothing, so far as we can see, against it, except 
a vengeful desire for the punishment of men whose consci- 
entious scruples differ from those of the overwhelming ma- 
jority and a fear that such enlightened action by the govern- 
ment would result in the slacker’s attempting to pose as a 
conscientious objector. We trust that the idea will at once 
receive serious consideration. The War Department has thus 
far dealt sanely and comprehendingly with the difficult prob- 
lem of the conscientious objector. 

We have heard nothing further about this matter 
since it was referred to the Attorney General. We no- 
tice in the press the statement that Debs has been sen- 
tenced to the Federal Prison in West Virginia, because 
the prison at Atlanta is overcrowded. We also notice 
in “The World Tomorrow” an account of the treatment 
of conscientious objectors at Fort Jay, a military prison 
in the old brick ‘‘Castle William” in New York Harbor. 
Being handcuffed for eight hours a day “to the bars of 
the little window which brings his hands to about the 
height of his chin”. “One person (a conscientious ob- 
jector) reported that the weary hours of standing hand- 
cuffed to the bars were less of a torture than the’attack 
of armies of vermin at night.” 

Naturally all lovers of justice will wish to remove 
from our country’s shield the stain of such inhumanities. 
A New York editor writes to ask me what further steps 
can be taken, and I make the following suggestion: Let 
each of our readers call personally upon the Federal 
Judge and the Federal Attorney in his District, and ex- 
plain to him courteously and patiently the plan which 
we have suggested to the President. Make clear that 
it is proposed to apply the plan only to such persons 


whom a commission should decide were men of con- 
science whose pledge could be trusted. The privilege 
would not apply to those who had committed any vio- 
lence, or to those who had had enemy connections, but 
only to those who had offended by opposing war upon 
religious or humanitarian grounds. It is proposed that 
they would be required to work during the period of the 
war; the only difference would be that they could work 
outdoors, and would be restricted by their own word 
of honor, instead of by prison-bars. 

If you can persuade Federal Judges and Attorneys 
to write to the Attorney General recommending the plan, 
or if you can persuade your newspaper editor to pub- 
lish a letter about it, you may help in bringing about 
this desirable reform. 

We have just read President Wilson’s Liberty Bond 
speech, and it has been a long time since anything has 
made us so happy. It is as if he had read our front 
page article, about the man with a megaphone talking 
over the heads of the European statesmen, and had said 
to himself, “Go to! My very self! I will do it again!” 

He has laid down his principles, and put it up to the 
Allied statesmen to tell him if they disagree; so he gets 
them on record, and when they come to the Peace Con- 
ference and try to steal something, he will say: “Why, 
gentlemen, my good faith is pledged before the world. 
I stated my ideas, and I publicly called upon you to say 
if I was wrong; and not one of you spoke!” 

Do you remember the words in the Episcopal mar- 
riage-service in which the clergyman calls for a possi- 
ble objector to the ceremony? “If any man can show 
just cause, let him now speak, or else hereafter forever 
hold his peace!” 


By the time that this magazine reaches our readers, 
the “Profits of Religion” will be ready in book form and 
will be mailed during October. We hope that those of 
our readers who have not yet ordered the book will get 
busy at once. 

In the September number we asked for contributions 
to send the magazine to all camp libraries. We put this 
up to our “wealthy readers” and we seem to have stim- 
ulated social ambitions’ in many persons not really en- 
titled to be ranked in that class. One workingman 
wrote that he had saved forty dollars and claimed ad- 
mission to our “Four Hundred” on that basis! \Ve have 
now another suggestion to make. A friend offers to 
pay one half the cost of putting the magazine on all the 
ships in the navy if we can raise the other half. We 
put it up to our “wealthy readers” once more, and specify 
that anybody who has less than one hundred dollars 
cannot claim to “belong”’. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

\s a sociologist my reading is mostly census volumes, bul- 
letins of labor bureaus, reports of investigation committees 
and other matter along the line of primary social data. Opin- 
ions I have little time to read. However, there is such a 
freshness and sincerity about your comments on current de- 
velopments that I send herewith a dollar for your magazine. 
Please date my subscription as beginning in your first num- 
her. I do not believe T am entitled to any premium, but if T 
am send me “Profits of Religion”. 

Yours with best wishes, 


EDWARD A. ROSS. 
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FREE SPEECH IN WAR TIME 


The above is the subject upon which we get the 
greatest number of letters from our readers; also the 
crossest letters. Why don’t we protest more vehemently 
against governmental suppressions? Why don’t we 
prove our love for social justice by getting our maga- 
zine suppressed? Why don’t we go to jail? Especially 
is this insisted upon by those persons who take the 
precaution to omit their names from their letters! 

Long before the war began, we used to have dis- 
cussions of this subject of “free speech”. Among our 
radical friends were some who proclaimed free speech 
as an absolute right, subject to no qualification. We 
remember one evening in Helicon Hall, when a dozen 
different varieties of anarchists and libertarians had us 
backed against the fire-place, attacking our assertion 
that there could be no such thing as an absolute and 
unqualified right of free speech. We put to them a 
proposition, as follows: 

A man owns a corner lot at Forty-second Street and 
Broadway, the most conspicuous site in New York. 
This man has peculiar ideas as to what is interesting 
and worth while, and he erects upon this lot a large 
sign, upon which he paints a representation of some 
unnatural vice. He thereby compels a large percentage 
of the population of New York to look at a picture 
which to them is repulsive; the facts of human psy- 
chology being what they are, he compels everybody in 
New York, and in fact all over the country, to think 
and talk ahout this subject. If the right of free speech 
is absolute and unqualified, society is helpless to protect 
itself from being thus compelled. 

Our anarchist friends answered that society would 
find some way to protect itself in such an extreme case; 
but that, of course, is no answer at all—it merely hands 
over to the mob a duty which the social organization is 
too cowardly or too incompetent to assume. Our con- 
ception of government is that it exists to do, in a care- 
ful and responsible way, those necessary tasks which 
would otherwise be done by mobs. 

And it is the same with the question of free speech 
in war-time. For four years our souls have been har- 
rowed by the atrocious brutalities of German ruling- 
class egotism gone insane. Our country has been com- 
pelled to take up the task of chastizing and suppressing 
that aggressive egotism; and the temper of the country 
is such that men who attempted to throw a stick into 
the wheels of the national machine would be beaten, 
tarred and feathered, or lynched. For the Government 
to prevent this mob violence, a large part of our mili- 
tary force would have to be withdrawn for police pur- 
poses, and we might as well give up our military enter- 
prise abroad. But the country does not intend to give 
it up; and there comes the rub. 

Moreover, there is another factor to be considered; 
the Government has to deal, not merely with internal 
dissatisfaction, it has to deal with systematic, deter- 
mined, and enormously powerful attempts of the enemy 
to stimulate such dissatisfaction and to profit by it. 
That this makes a difference is something which no 
person with elementary common-sense would deny. It 
is a condition and not a theory that confronts us, and we 


cannot handle the matter with a formula, blindly ac- 
cepted, and pushed through without compromise. Let 
me show how in the past the Socialist movement has had 
to modify its formulas to fit the facts of the real world: 

The Socialist movement has always stood for the 
right of the peoples of the earth to emigrate to other 
countries. But it was brought to the attention of So- 
cialists that this right of emigration was being used, 
wholesale and systematically, by capitalist agencies for 
the purpose of beating down standards of living at home. 
It was futile for Socialists to hope to make headway 
against the determination of working-men in Califor- 
nia not to be brought to the level of Chinese and Hindoo 
peons. So an International Socialist Congress found 
it necessary, while standing by the broad principle of 
free emigration, to modify it to the extent of a stand 
against “mass emigration artificially stimulated”. It 
seems to me that this is a perfect analogy for the atti- 
tude the American people have been forced to take 
against Bolshevism superintended by the German Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Our Bolshevik friends will exclaim: “Then you are 
for the suppression of free speech and free press in 
America!” As President Wilson wrote some time ago, 
the problem is an extremely complex one and nobody 
can pretend to say exactly where the line should be 
drawn. Certainly anybody who expects to draw it to 
the satisfaction of all parties will be bitterly and griev- 
ously disappointed. We know that, because we have 
tried, and have brought upon our head the brick-bats of 
both sides. Gertrude Atherton writes to ask, how can 
we defend So-and-So (an old friend) who must obvi- 
ously be either a fool or a traitor; and on the other 
hand, when we write to President Wilson to ask for 
a more humane and considerate manner of treating po- 
litical prisoners, our mail is filled with letters from So- 
cialists, denouncing us because we “beg for clemency” 
where we ought to make a firm assertion of constitu- 
tional right. These correspondents being for the most 
part anonymous, we take this way of recommending to 
them that they go back to the Civil War days and read 
the things that were said about Abraham Lincoln when 
he was engaged in putting down slave-power. He sup- 
pressed free speech and free press, he gave to military 
autocrats far greater range than Woodrow Wilson has 
ever done. But is that the way history remembers 
Abraham Lincoln? 

It happens that Wilson is handicapped in many 
cases by the tools he has to work with. A greater part 
of his support comes from the South, and so he took 
into his cabinet several Southerners of the old Jeffer- 
son school. We know this type of mind, because we 
were brought up with it. It has many fine and splendid 
qualities, but it is burdened with utter ignorance of 
modern economic problems. How a man can be a rev- 
olutionist without being a traitor is something which 
has to be explained to every Southern gentleman sepa- 
rately, and when it has been explained, he does not be- 
lieve it. And of course there are our old enemies, the 
reactionaries on principle, many of whom have got ex- 
ecutive power in this sudden emergency, and who are 
eager to get after their old enemies, the Socialists. The 
quarrel is embittered by acts of extremism on both sides, 
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and personal antagonisms are added to the mass pas- 
sions of a people at war. So you have a situation full 
of danger-—even to one who tries to talk about it. 

The editor has, as it happens, been from the begin- 
ning in a middle position, where he could see both sides, 
and understand their contentions. From time to time 
he has been travelling back and forth as an ambassador 
from one side to the other, trying to persuade each to 
understand the other’s. point of view, and to be moder- 
ate and wise, instead of passionate and extreme. Some 
of these negotiations have been confidential, so that we 
cannot even refer to them; others, having been publicly 
referred to by the President, may be briefly mentioned 
here. Let me say that in all these cases we have tried 
to follow a consistent point of view, and that our pur- 
pose is to illustrate that point of view, and to convince 
others that it is practicable. Right now, all over the 
country are cases needing mediation, mutual understand- 
ing and consideration, and which for lack of it are be- 
coming inflamed, like a wound which is left without 
dressing. 

For example, the “Masses” case. We count most 
of the editors of the “Masses” our friends. We have 
said and say again that it had more brains on its staff 
than any other publication in America. We begged 
that staff again and again not to dash those brains 
against a stone wall. When several issues of the paper 
were barred from the mails, we wrote the President sug- 
gesting a compromise in the interest of free speech. Let 
the Government specify the statements to which it ob- 
jected in Socialist papers, and demand an equal amount 
of space in which to answer such statements. President 
Wilson sent a courteous reply, saying that he was in- 
terested in the suggestion and would consider applying 
it; Max Eastman offered to accept the compromise, and 
came out in favor of President Wilson’s peace policies— 
and then the Attorney General’s office stepped in with 
indictments! 

Here, if ever, was a case for compromise. We wrote 
the United States Attorney in charge of the case, plead- 
ing that the concessions of the “Masses” editors should 
be accepted and the prosecution dropped; but it appears 
that the fighting spirit of certain Government officials 
had been aroused, and they would not listen to reason. 
The result has been what we consider a cruel blunder, 
by which men who were sincerely willing to compro- 
mise have been irritated and nagged into a state of con- 
tinual opposition. In the same way we consider the 
sentence imposed upon Rose Pastor Stokes and Eugene 
Debs blunders of precisely the same sort; here are two 
of our finest spirits driven into an apparently uncom- 
promising opposition to an Administration which is 
doing its best to carry out their ideals in the world! 

And then here in Southern California they arrested 
a group of pacifists who had been circulating literature 
to which the Government took exception. These people 
were friends of ours; people with whom we had been 
arguing over all the issues of the war. We had told 
them that what they were doing would hinder the Gov- 
ernment in its war-making, and that their entire free- 
dom from desire to help Germany did not modify 
this fact at all. Now they were arrested and each 
of them faced a jail sentence of ten or twenty years; the 
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capitalist newspapers of our community were whetting 
their knives for a feast. It was a question of getting 
the authorities who had the case in charge to under- 
stand the character of the defendants and their ideas. 
The authorities in charge proved to be men of fair 
minds, without vindictiveness, desiring only the pro- 
tection of the country at war. It had to be explained to 
them how men of education could honestly and truly 
believe that by stimulating pacifist protest in America 
they would be helping to awaken similar protests in 
Germany and contributing toward a revolution against 
the Kaiser. Considering the idea a delusion the Govern- 
ment would stop the agitation. But how should this best 
be done? By putting sincere if wrong-headed men into 
jail, and thus making martyrs? Would it not be better 
to compromise upon the basis of a plea of guilty, a fine, 
and a pledge from the defendants to refrain from anti- 
war propaganda during this war? 

We quote this, simply as an illustration of how, when 
both sides are willing to make some concessions, it is 
possible to settle what seems to be irreconcilable quar- 
We know other cases which could have been set- 
tled in the same way, and some which could still be 
settled. There are, of course, extremists who are hope- 
lessly irreconcilable—who claim the right to oppose the 
war and the draft here and now. It seems to us that the 
Government is compelled to restrain such men, and all 
that we can do is to ask that the conditions of their re- 
straint shall be no harsher than necessary. When the 
war is over, we expect that there will again be free 
speech and free press in America; if it is denied, we 
shall help try to win it, and perhaps we shall then be 
able to gratify those correspondents who want to see 
us in jail. We have always been willing to go to jail 
for the benefit of free speech, but we are not willing to 
go to jail for the benefit of the Kaiser. 


THE PEACE OFFER 


While this magazine is actually on the press comes 
the offer of the German chancellor to accept entire the 
peace terms of President Wilson. We take the maga- 
zine off for a brief comment. Some things that we have 
said elsewhere in the issue are out of date, but they will 
interest you as prophecy. The Germans are beaten— 
much more than we realize. They know that they cannot 
get out of Belgium and France without fatal wounds, so 
they ask for an armistice to give them a chance to with- 
draw, after which they may quibble in a peace council, 
and let the Allies begin another war if they dare. On the 
other hand the Allies will find it hard to go on fighting 
with an offer of agreement pending.) I have tried to cover 
the issue in a telegram to the President, as follows: 


I respectfully suggest the possibility of an armistice based 
on agreement for immediate withdrawal from the occupied 
territories on both East and West fronts, the enemy agreeing 
to leave behind all cannon and cannon ammunition, Allies to 
have right of observation of all roads, hostilities to commence 
immediately if agreement broken. This would tie Germany 
sufficiently to make treachery impossible. 


Before this magazine reaches you, President Wilson’s 
answer will doubtless be in your hands. If it contains a 
refusal to trust the German rulers, it will be the judg- 
ment earned by Frightfulness. 
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THE PROBLEM OF RUSSIA 


Albert Rhys Williams was a Congregational clergy- 
man in Boston, and then became a Socialist. When the 
war broke out he was arrested in Belgium, suspected by 
the Germans as a spy; he came home and wrote a book 
about it, “In the Claws of the German Eagle’. Not 
having had enough adventure, he went to Russia, where 
he saw the various revolutions from the inside, and trav- 
elled ail over the country, learning the language and 
speaking to the Soviet governments. The other day he 
came home, by way of Vladivostok and Shanghai, with 
credentials from the Bolshevik government to open an 
information bureau in America. Needless to say, the 
American authorities didn’t quite know what to do with 
him; they confiscated his papers at four places on the 
journey, and held him for a week or so at San Fran- 
cisco, trying to make out what sort of creature a Con- 
gregational Bolshevik might be. Finally they proposed 
to let him go, on the pledge that he would proceed at 
once to Washington, to report to the State Department; 
but he refused to agree, until they made one modifica- 
tion—he would stop off and pay us a call! 

This is the third young American Socialist who has 
come from Petrograd to Pasadena within the past couple 
of months: and it is a vivid experience to meet them. 
They have been living in wonderland, and they would 
be no more than human if they had not somewhat lost 
their perspective. In Petrograd they saw the impossi- 
ble happen; why should it not happen in Pasadena? 
They ride about our lovely streets, shaded with pepper 
trees and live-oaks, and survey the mansions of chew- 
ing-gum kings and imagine them turned into propagan- 
da-offices, the rose-gardens of millionaire brewers serv- 
ing for May-day festivals of the revolutionary prole- 
tariat. Why not? they ask. 

On the very day that Williams reached Washing- 
ton the Government gave out the first instalment of the 
revelations concerning the subsidizing of the Bolshevik 
government by Germany. We had known of the exist- 
ence of these documents for some time, and asked Wil- 
liams about them. He scoffed at them; he did not think 
that the American agents had done any forging, but he 
did think the American agents had been deceived by 
counter-revolutionary conspirators in Russia, men who 
have been using forgery as one of their weapons from 
the beginning of history. I do not feel that I myself 
have knowledge enough to form a worth-while opinion 
on this question, but I will contribute a statement made 
to me by a Russian Jewish friend whose integrity is 
beyond question: that when Leon Trotsky was living 
with his family in New York City, an obscure revolu- 
tionary journalist, always on the verge of starvation, 
he had a chance to earn a modest stipend contributing 
to a prosperous Jewish newspaper, and he turned down 
this offer because he objected to the character of the 
advertising which this newspaper published. Does it 
seem likely that a man with such ethical standards 
would sell out to the Kaiser? 

Bessie Beatty, war correspondent of the San Fran- 
cisco “Bulletin”, returned recently from Petrograd and 
told me that Trotsky had said to her that he did not ex- 
pect to succeed, and never had expected to succeed. 
What he had done was propaganda, addressed to the 
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world proletariat. Such propaganda is madness, say my 
conservative friends; but then I read in my capitalist 
newspapers that the principal factor in the Bulgarian 
collapse was the spread of Bolshevism in that country. 
In the Paris correspondence of the New York “Times”, 
surely an unimpeachable witness, I read: 


It would be only poetic justice if the same influences 
which wrecked Russia would bring about the break-up of the 
forced coalition of the Central Powers and all the blessings 
for the civilized world that would follow in its train. 


But on the other hand, I see clearly that the Bul- 
garian Socialists would have been impotent to revolt 
if Germany had not been hammered sick on the Wést 
front, and if Bulgaria had not had an army of invasion 
at her gates. So I realize the difficulty of President Wil- 
son, who has to restrain our revolutionary movement 
at home enough to put an army into France. My So- 
cialist friends clamor for him to recognize the Soviets, 
and they cannot understand why he has refused. Imag- 
ine a President appealing to a country to buy Liberty 
Bonds, and at the same time recognizing a government 
which has repudiated its war indebtedness! 

It is hard for me to write about this Russian situa- 
tion without breaking my own heart. I see a tormented 
people, enslaved and degraded through many centuries, 
and breaking out in frenzied revolt against their op- 
pressors. We come to them and say, “Be patient!” And 
when they are impatient, we preach to them smug little 
lessons on the folly of too much hurry in public affairs. 
What we say is all true, but it is like preaching at a 
tornado. 

The only cheerful aspect of the situation as Williams 
sees it is that the peasants have been getting the land, 
and a counter-revolution will have a hard time getting it 
back. I am inclined to think that the best thing we 
American radicals can do at present is to bring that fact 
to the fore, and try to shape American policy to the end 
that our troops in Russia shall not be used to restore 
the old land-owners. If we can carry this point, we shall 
have made the Russian revolution as much of a success 
as the French revolution was at first. It took nearly a 
hundred years for the French revolution to become com- 
plete and permanent; and we cannot expect to accom- 
plish everything at once, considering the mass of illit- 
eracy we have to deal with in Russia. 

Let me add, for the benefit of some correspondents 
who call me a traitor to the revolution, that I have never 
advocated a physical force revolution in any country 
where the ballot has been won. I have never advocated 
a “dictatorship of the proletariat”. I thought it a fright- 
ful blunder that the Soviets overthrew the Constitutional 
Assembly, and I think the best thing the Allies can do is 
to return that Assembly to power, and keep the peace un- 
til there can be a representative election throughout Rus- 
sia. We did that for Cuba, and I suspect that the Interna- 
tion will have to do it for many parts of the world before 
there is universal free government. In the meantime we 
must do our best to increase the power of the radicals 
at home, so that our delegates to the world-parliament 
may be men of conscience and understanding, who will 
not permit the world police-force to be used as an instru- 
ment of Dollar-diplomacy. 


AMERICAN JOURNALISM 


In Dallas, Texas, there lives an original person by the 
name of Smith, who publishes a magazine, “The Pitch- 
jork.” Recently he attended a political meeting, packed 
to the doors and wildly enthusiastic; and next morn- 
ing he bought a newspaper, owned by the opposition 
party, and found only eleven lines about the event. So 
now he brings suit against the newspaper for two cents, 
the price of the copy he bought; and he declares his pur- 
pose to carry the issue to the highest court in the land, 
to establish the principle that newspapers are under obli- 
gation to print the news. 

I think this is a charming idea, and wish Mr. “Pitch- 
fork” Smith all possible success. Little by little our 
courts have been forced to admit that railways are pub- 
lic service corporations, obliged to render adequate serv- 
ice, and to render to all alike. The same principle 
applies more or less to light and gas and power corpora- 
tions, to theatres, hotels and restaurants. Why should 
it not apply to the press? To me personally this opens 
a wonderful vista. If I could recover all the pennies I 
have paid for newspapers which conspired to suppress 
commonly recognized and vitally important news, I 
would have money enough to pay the expenses of this 
magazine for a year! 


In the May-June number of this magazine I referred 
to an article in the Boston Traveler, wherein, by scare 
headlines and cowardly innuendo, it was sought to brand 
the first number of the magazine as “treason literature!” 
The article consisted mostly of insinuations, so phrased 
as to avoid a libel suit. But there was one explicit state- 
ment—that a copy of the magazine had been found in the 
library of Radcliffe College and had been at once 
confiscated. I wrote to find out if this was true, and the 
librarian of the college replies: “There has never been 
a copy of your magazine in my library to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, and I am sure that the state- 
ment made by the “Traveler’ was absolutely false.” 


Munsey’s Magazine for June contains a “safe and 
sane” editorial with the heading: “You Cannot Get 
Something for Nothing.” This is the magazine whose 
owner and publisher boasted in print after the 1907 panic 
that he had made more than a million dollars gambling 
in stocks! 

For the benefit of the office-boy who writes the edi- 
torials for Munsey’s Magazine, I make the following 
statement : 

In our society the ability of some people to get some- 
thing for nothing is a vested right, the basis of all laws 
and constitutions, etiquettes and social proprieties, lit- 
eratures and arts, religions and ethical codes—and maga- 
zine publishing and editorial writing. 

But, of course, it does no good to tell this to Munsey 
office boys; either they lack the wit to understand it, or 
the conscience to care about it. That is the criterion 
according to which Munsey office-boys are selected. 


The New York “Times,” jeering at the prohibition 
movement, proposes a constitutional amendment to for- 
bid all fermentation in Nature. No, Venerable Great- 
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aunt, this is not what we want. We want an amend- 
ment to forbid fermentation deliberately caused in whole- 
some food-substances by people who wish to make profit 
out of the physical and mental degradation of their fel- 
low men. That is what we want, and what’s more, we 
are going to get it! 


I am compelled to read some newspaper, so I read 
the Los Angeles “Times”. Here are a few samples of 
what I read: 


A large headline: “STOKES WOMAN SENT TO 
PRISON”. I read the despatch under the headline and 
discover the “Stokes woman” has not been sent to prison. 


The Los Angeles city council passes an ordinance 
abolishing billboard advertisements which deface the 
city. The billboard corporations refuse to obey the law, 
and finally the city authorities decide they need not obey 
it. This appears under the headline: “PEACE PACT 
ON STREET SIGNS”. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company defies the 
United States Government, refusing to accept the de- 
cision of the War Labor Board. This is placed under 
the headline: “TELEGRAPH COMPANY DEFIES 
UNION LABOR”. A few days later comes the news 
that the telegraphers’ union is threatening to strike be- 
cause of the company’s attitude. This bears the title: 
“TELEGRAPHERS’ UNION DEFIES GOVERN- 
MENT”. 

The question I ask myself is this: How many of the 


readers of the “Times” are as feeble-minded as the 
“Times” believes? 


Smiles are scarce in war time, but here is one: 

We once had a president by the name of Taft, a fine 
old Bourbon reactionary. He had a chance to pack the 
Supreme Court, and he fixed it for a generation so that 
no humanitarian ideas should be able to make a dent in 
its armor. Among the recent reactionary decisions of 
this court was one to the effect that no law could be 
passed forbidding a concern to require its employees to 
sign pledges not to join a labor union. But then came 
the war, and our fine old Bourbon ex-president fell into 
a panic over the labor situation, and attached himself 
to the coat-tails of a wild-eyed, howling radical by the 
name of Frank Walsh, and is now letting himself be 
towed all over the country, handing down decisions in 
favor of labor unions. They came to the plant of the 
Smith and Wesson Arms Company, whose managers 
were taking their stand on their right to exclude labor 
unions, as guaranteed by ex-president Taft’s armor- 
plated Supreme Court. And ex-president Taft joined 
with Frank Walsh in forbidding them to do it! And 
when they persisted in doing it, ex-president Taft ap- 
pealed to the President, who punished the Smith and 
Wesson Arms Company for standing upon its consti- 
tutional rights by taking over its plant, lock, stock and 
barrel! 

It is bad. enough to have to eat one’s own words; 
how much worse to have to eat the decisions of one’s 
own Supreme Court! 
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HENRY DUBB AT SCHOOL 


We brought down upon our heads many excited let- 
ters by the article on the front page of our August is- 
sue, hoping that the war would continue until Germany 
had acquired Democracy in politics, and until America 
had got a start toward Socialism. Our readers can- 
not understand why, if we think war brings about all 
these miracles, we should ever want war to stop! 

Well, imagine a physician who has a stubborn pa- 
tient who won’t take his advice. The physician says: 
“If you go on eating green apples, you will have a 
pain.” But the patient persists in eating green apples, 
and so he has the pain; and then the physician goes 
home and says to his wife: “That’s a hard patient to 
deal with, that fellow Henry Dubb. Now he’s getting 
his lesson, and I hope he gets enough, so that he will 
learn it. I don’t want him to die, of course; but I see 
that only one thing in the world will teach him, and 
that is pain, and I want him to have enough so that 
he will listen to me next time.” 

Now, of course, if Henry Dubb were to hear of this 
doctor’s remark, it would rile him considerable. If 
Henry Dubb’s wife and sympathetic friends were to 
hear it, they would say the doctor was a hard-hearted 
brute. But most scientific men would agree that Henry 
Dubb had had the colic coming to him. 

N. B. The green apple in this parable is the profit- 
system. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES AGAIN 


It takes a long time for mail to come and go across 
the water, so I have just received from Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle an answer to my letter to him in the Au- 
gust issue. : 

Windlesham, Crowborough, Sussex. 

I have read the article you sent me. I cannot believe 
that, as a sane man, you really think it is permissible to en- 
courage the civil war, which you say exists in every free coun- 
try, at the moment when they are all fighting against military 
barbarism. Is it not as clear as anything can be on earth that 
to do so is to work in the interests of the latter? 

Yours faithfully, ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 

In answer to the above I can only say that I am sorry 
not to have been able to produce any impression upon 
an earnest and honest Englishman. Our enemies at 
home, against whom we maintain a somewhat repressed 
civil war, are very real and dangerous enemies. The 
thing that makes England worth-while to civilization, 
the reason why in this crisis we lovers of liberty and 
justice favor England as against Germany, is precisely 
because Englishmen have never ceased, even in time 
of outside danger, to demand and struggle for their own 
rights, and often for the rights of their enemies. Be- 
cause Burke and Fox defended the American Colonies; 
because Shaftesbury denounced the Opium War; be- 
cause Lloyd George and John Burns and William 
Archer opposed the Boer War, and because Campbell- 
Bannerman gave self-government to the Boers after the 
war—these are the reasons why we love England! So 
we do not purpose, even in the present crisis, to aban- 
don our opposition to English aristocrats and exploiters, 
nor to our Tories at home, our knavish Wall Street news- 
papers, our patriots for profit, our specialists in Dollar- 
diplomacy. 


OUR LETTER-BOX 


From a Novelist 
Venice, California. 
My dear Upton Sinclair: 

I got your magazine and read it with interest many times. 
Your work is most challenging. I never hear of you without 
a thrill, and take this little chance to send you a grip and 
greetings, Yours solid, 

WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT. 


From a Spelling-Reformer 


A short time ago I maild a kopy ov my latest book, THE 
FOOL KILLER, to yu, and I hope it wont kil yu, for we 
kant spare such a talented and klever riter az Upton Sinklair. 
If yu find enything in it that yu think wurth kopying, sail rijht 
in and uze al yu want to, only giv the proper kredit. I'l try 
and get sum uthers to subskribe for your publikashun. 

Yours Fraturnaly, Dr. K. W. Mak, Kansas City, Mo. 


From a Lady 


Upton Sinclair—SOCIALIST! 

Some one sent me your miserable little paper—every So- 
cialist reminds one of the BOLSHEVIKI regime—so inspir- 
ing! So logical! so helpful to mankind!!! Every Socialist is a 
menace, a plague-spot, a discontented, discordant, disjointed 
specimen of his race. You praise Democracy—where is it? 
What about the Autocracy being put into hourly practice by 
the man you describe with the “lean & stubborn jaw” and his 
political gang—I grant you said man has jaw, his many “mes- 
sages” prove this fact, but did any “Czar” ever exercise more 
petty tyranny, say one thing and do another?? Bah! your lit- 
tle sheet is a little “scrap of paper”, and is just as silly—as 
hectic and harmful as other “scraps’’ and needs to be put into 
the scrap-basket—You are just one more insane dissatisfied 


Socialist. You need a disinfectant. 
(Mrs.) A. M. McLEAN, Atlantic City, N. J. 
From a Humorist 
Dear Editor: 


Can you tell me if there is any truth in the report that 
John Spargo is about to be elevated to the British peerage 
and that Charles Edward Russell is to receive a baronetcy with 
the title of Sir? 

Very respectfully, Robert Westfall, Detroit, Mich. 


From a Hell-Raiser 


Just finished reading the last number of “Sinclair’s” and it’s 
just splendid, real brain manna. But I knew a fellow who pub- 
lished a little paper, a real gem, but he got busted and went to 
dish-washing in a lumber camp to keep alive. So beware! 

Sincerely yours, M. Lemmer, Arroyo Grande, Calif. 

Woodrow Wilson Liberty Socialist, and Hoosier-born son 

of a Prussian father. Fruit, honey, egg and hell raiser. 


From a Militant Patriot 


My Dear Upton Sinclair: 

Whether I agree with all that you say or not, I certainly 
admire your nerve in starting a magazine all by yourself, writ- 
ing the whole of it yourself, financing it and practically fling- 
ing down the gauntlet to the whole of creation, as much as to 
say: “If you don’t like Upton Sinclair’s magazine you can go 
to the devil, for the magazine is going on the same anyway.” 

As a matter of fact, I agree with you in most things and 
realize that it is necessary to do a certain amount of exaggerat- 
ing in order to make any impression on some of our hide- 
bound conservatives and privileged classes. Good luck to you. 

Very sincerely, Cleveland Moffett. 


Readers who are interested in agricultural problems should 
write to Frederick F. Ingram for a little pamphlet called “The 
Race between Time and Famine.” Mr. Ingram is a Detroit 
man who runs a large factory and an open forum, and believes 
in the people. 


UPTON, SoaNIGL ARTS: 


JIMMIE HIGGINS GOES TO WAR 
A Novel 


(Copyright, 1918, by Upton Sinclatr) 


CONCERNING “JIMMIE HIGGINS” 
From “the Candidate”. 

I have just finished reading the first installment of 
“Jimmie Higgins” and I am delighted with it. It is the 
beginning of a great story, a story that will be trans- 
lated into many languages and be read by eager and in- 
terested millions all over the world. I feel that your art 
will lend itself readily to “Jimmie Higgins”, and that you 
will be at your best in placing this dear little comrade 
where he belongs in the Socialist movement. The open- 
ing chapter of your story proves that you know him in- 
timately. So do I and I love him with all my heart, even 
as you do. He has done far more for me than I shall 
ever be able to do for him. Almost anyone can be “The 
Candidate”, and almost anyone will do for a speaker, but 
it takes the rarest of qualities to produce a “Jimmie 
Higgins”. These qualities are developed in the “lower 
class” only. They are denied those who know not the 
trials and privations, the bitter struggle, the heart-ache 
and despair of the victims of man’s inhumanity to his 
less fortunate fellow-man. You are painting a superb 
portrait of our “Jimmie” and I congratulate you... . 

Allow me to return my personal thanks for your 
kindly interest in behalf of comrades who have been 
sentenced to prison on account of their opposition to 
war. I have read with special interest your correspond- 
ence with the President and members of his cabinet, and 
while I expect, for my own part, no personal considera- 
tion at their hands, I appreciate none the less the com- 
radely, humane motive which actuated you to make this 
plea for convicted Socialists and others who face prison 
sentences for refusing to support the war or for assert- 
ing their constitutional right of free speech. You have 
always taken an active part in helping comrades in trou- 
ble and in going to the rescue of those in distress, no 
matter whom they might be, and for this I have always 
had for you a strong personal attachment. 

Yours always, : 
EUGENE V. DEBS. 


From a Journalist 
It looks as if “Jimmie” might become your most 


masterly bit of character delineation—wonderful pathos 


And “Gene”’—how true only us 
Why 


in those first pages. 
who have shaken his hand in comradeship know. 


do you say you are not a realist? 
R. W. BOROUGH, Los Angeles. 


From a Critic 


Thank you very much for your journal. I have al- 
ways liked your enthusiasm and eloquence, though the 
wisdom of your Socialistic doctrines has never been ap- 
parent to me. However, merely as a novel, Jimmie Hig- 
gins opens well, and I have no doubt that it will en- 
hance your reputation. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES LEONARD MOORE. 


From a Teacher 

Have just finished reading “Jimmie Higgins”. The 
tears are still in my eyes, tho the laugh got mixed up 
_ with them when I got to Eleeza Beetoser! (I give “les- 
sons to foreigners” during the winter, whose experience 
has given point to that mix-up.) I became so absorbed 
in Jimmie that the newly kindled fire in my little air- 
tight went out for lack of attention to the draft, and 
when I got to the end of Deb’s speech, I discovered that 

I was hugging a tepid stove. 

BLANCHE WATSON. 


From Mrs. Jack London 

Jimmie Higgins is immense. He is real, and so are 
the other characters. I’m sure you rather fancy Com- 
rade Dr. Service! The beginning of the narrative is de- 
licious with an irresistible loving-humor; and as a 
change comes over it and the Big Medicine begins to 
work, one realizes, by the light of 1918, what you have 
undertaken to accomplish. The sure touch of your genius 
is here, Upton Sinclair, and I wish Jack London might 
read and enjoy. 

I am so absorbed in the business of writing my 
Book of Jack London that I have neglected to send my 
dollar. Here it is. 

CHARMIAN LONDON. 


(Synopsis of the first instalment: On the first of August, 
1914, Jimmie Higgins, a humble little Socialist machinist, at- 
tends a meeting at which he pledges his faith in human broth- 
erhood, and against the killing of all other workingmen. The 
rest of the world may go to war, but Jimmie and his comrades 
will fight against war to the end.) 


CHAPTER THREE 
Jimmie Higgins Debates the Issue 


The grey flood of frightfulness rolled over Belgium; 
and every morning, and again in the afternoon, the front 
page of the Leesville newspaper was like the explosion 
of a bomb. Twenty-five thousand Germans killed in one 
assault on Liege; a quarter of a million Russians mas- 
sacred or drowned in the swamps of the Masurian lakes; 
so it went, until the minds of men reeled. They saw 
empires and civilizations crumbliing before their eyes, all 
those certainties upon which their lives had been built 
vanishing as a mist at sunrise. 

Hitherto, Jimmie Higgins had always refused to 
take a daily paper. No capitalist lies for him; he would 


save his pennies for the Socialist weeklies! But now he 
had to have the news, and tired as he was after the day’s 
work, he would sit on his front porch with his ragged 
feet against a post, spelling out the despatches. Then 
he would stroll down to the cigar-stand of Comrade 
Stankewitz, a wizened-up little Roumanian Jew who 
had lived in Europe and had a map, and would show 
Jimmie which was Russia, and why Germany marched 
across Belgium, and why England had to interfere. It 
was good to have a friend who was a man of travel and 
a linguist—especially when the fighting became cen- 
tered about places such as Przemysl and Przasnyaz! 

Then every Friday night would be the meeting of 
the local. Jimmie would be the first to arrive, eager 
to hear every word the better informed comrades had 
to say, and thus to complete the education which soci- 
ety had so cruelly neglected 


Before the war was many weeks old, Jimmie’s head 
was in a state of utter bewilderment; never would he 
have thought it possible for men to hold so many con- 
flicting opinions, and to hold them with such passionate 
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intensity! It seemed as if the world-conflict were being 
fought out in miniature in Leesville. 

At the third meeting after the war began, the pros- 
perous Dr. Service arose, and in his impressive oratorical 
voice moved that the local should send a telegram to the 
National Executive Committee of the party, requesting 
it to protest against the invasion of Belgium; also a 
telegram to the President of the United States, request- 
ing him to take the same action. And then what pande- 
monium broke loose! Comrade Schneider, the brewery- 
worker, demanded to know whether Local Leesville had 
ever requested the National Executive Committee to 
protest against the invasion of Ireland. Had the So- 
cialist party ever requested the President of the United 
States to protect Egypt and India from oppression? 

Comrade Dr. Service, who had remained on his 
feet, began a passionate denunciation of the outrages 
perpetrated by the German army in Belgium; at which 
Comrade Schneider’s florid face turned purple. He de- 
manded whether all men did not know that France had 
first invaded Belgium, and that the Belgians had wel- 
comed the French? Weren’t all the Belgian forts turned 
toward Germany? Of course! answered the doctor. But 
what of that? Was it a crime for a man to know who 
was going to attack him? 

The purple-faced brewer, without heeding this ques- 
tion, demanded: Did not all the world know that the 
French had begun the war with an aeroplane bombard- 
ment of the German cities? The Comrade Doctor, his 
face also purpling, replied that all the world knew this 
for a tale sent out by the German propaganda machine. 
How did all the world know it? roared Schneider. By 
a cable-censorship controlled by British gold? 

Jimmie was much excited by this dispute. The only 
trouble was that he found himself in agreement with 
both sides, and with an impulse to applaud both sides. 
And also he applauded the next speaker, young Emil 
Forster, a pale, slender, and fair-haired youth, a designer 
in the carpet-factory. Emil was one who seldom raised 
his voice in the meetings, but when he did, he was heard 
with attention, for he was a student and a thinker; he 
played the flute, and his father, also a member of the 
local, played the clarinet, so the pair were invaluable on 
“social evenings”. In his gentle, dispassionate voice he 
explained how it was not easy for people in America to 
understand the dilemma of the German Socialists in the 
present crisis. We must remember that the Germans 
were fighting, not merely England and France, but Rus- 
sia; and Russia was a huge, half-civilized land, under 
perhaps the most cruel government in the world. How 
would Americans feel if up in Canada-there were three 
hundred millions of people, ignorant, enslaved, and being 
drilled in huge armies? 

All right, retorted Dr. Service. But then why did not 
the Germans fight Russia, and let France and Belgium 
alone? 

Because, answered Emil, the French would not per- 
mit that. We in America thought of France as a repub- 
lic, but we must remember that it was a capitalist repub- 
lic, a nation ruled by bankers; and these bankers had 
formed an alliance with Russia, the sole possible aim of 
which was the destruction of Germany. France had 
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loaned something like four billions of dollars to Russia. 

And then Schneider leaped up. Yes, and it was that 
money which had provided the cannon and shells that 
were now being used in laying waste East Prussia, the 
land of Schneider’s birth! 


Il 


The temper of both sides was rising higher and 
higher, and the neutrals made efforts to calm the dis- 
pute. Comrade Stankewitz, Jimmie’s cigar-store friend, 
cried out in his shrill, eager voice: Vy did ve vant to 
git mixed up vit them European fights? Didn’t ve know 
vat bankers and capitalists vere? Vat difference did-it 
make to any vorkingman vether he vas robbed from Paris 
or Berlin? “Sure, I know,” said Stankewitz, “I vorked 
in both them cities, and I vas every bit so hungry under 
Rothschild as I vas under the Kaiser.” 

Then Comrade Gerrity, organizer of the local, took 
his turn. Whatever they did, said Gerrity, they must 
keep their neutrality in this war; the one hope of the 
world just now was in the Socialist movement—that it 
would preserve the international spirit, and point a war- 
torn world back to peace. Especially just now in Local 
Leesville they must keep their heads, for they were be- 
ginning the most important move in their history, the 
establishment of a weekly paper. Nothing must get in 
the way of that! 

Yes, said Comrade Service, but they would have to 
determine the policy of the paper, would they not? Were 
they going to protest against injustice at home, and 
pay no attention to the most flagrant act of international 
injustice in the history of the world? Was a working- 
man’s paper to say nothing against the enslavement of 
the workingmen of Europe by the Kaiser and his mili- 
tarist crew? He, Dr. Service, would wash his hands of 
such a paper. 

And then the members of the local gazed at one an- 
other in dismay. Every man and woman of them knew 
that the prosperous doctor had headed the list of sub- 
scribers for the soon-to-be-born Leesville “Worker” with 
the sum of five hundred dollars. The thought of losing 
this munificent contribution brought consternation even 
to the Germans! 

But there was one member of the local whom no men- 
ace ever daunted. He rose up now—lean, sallow almost 
to greenness, with black hair falling into his eyes, and 
a cough that racked him at every other sentence. Bill 
Murray was his name; “Wild Bill’, the papers called 
him. The red card he carried had been initialed by the 
secretaries of some thirty locals all over the country. He 
had lost a couple of toes under a tractor-plow in Kansas, 
and half a hand in a tin-plate mill in Alleghany County; 
he had been clubbed insensible in a strike in Chicago, 
and tarred and feathered in a free speech fight in San 
Diego. And now he told the members of Local Leesville 
what he thought of those tea-party revolutionists who 
pandered to the respectability of a church-ridden com- 
munity. “Wild Bill” had watched the discussions over 
“Section Six”, the provision in the constitution of the 
party against sabotage and violence; the very same per- 
sons who had been enthusiastic for that bit of middle- 
class fakery were now trying to line up the local for the 
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defense of the British sea-power! What the hell differ- 
ence did it make to any workingman whether or not 
the Kaiser got a railroad to Bagdad: Of course, if a 
man had been to school in Brjtain, and had a British 
wife, and felt himself a British gentleman—you coulu feel 
the shudder that went through the gathering, for every 
one knew that this was Dr. Service—all right, let that 
man take the first ship across the ocean and enlist; but 
let him not try to turn an American Socialist local into 
a recruiting-agency for British landlords and aristocrats. 

This bought to his feet Comrade Norwood, the young 
lawyer who had helped to put through “Section Six” in 
the National Convention of the party. If there were 
people so keen against this Section, why couldn’t they 
get out of the party and form an organization of their 
own? 

“Because,’ answered Murray, “we prefer sabotage 
to striking!’ 

“In other words,” continued Norwood, “you stay in 
the local, and by a campaign of sneering and personali- 
ties you drive your opponents out!” 

“This is the first meeting for some months that we 
have had the pleasure of seeing Comrade Norwood,” said 
“Wild Bill’, with venomous placidity. “Perhaps he 
knew that we were to be asked to raise a regiment for 
Kitchener!” 

And then again Comrade Stankewitz was on his 
feet, with distress in his thin, eager face. “Comrades, 
all this vill not get us anyvere! There is but vun ques- 
tion ve have to answer, are ve internationalists, or are 
ve not?” 

“Tt seems to me,” continued Norwood, “the question 
is, are we anti-nationalists?” 

“All right!” shrilled the little Jew. “I vill leave it so 
—I am an anti-nationalist! Such must all Socialists be!” 

“But I don’t understand, it so,” declared the young 
lawyer. “It is easy for some who belong to a race which 
has not had a country for two thousand years’—— 

“And who’s dealing in personalities now?’ sneered 
“Wild Bill”. 


, 


III 


So matters went in Local Leesville. The upshot of 
the debate was that Comrade Dr. Service declared that 
he washed his hands of the Socialist Party from that 
time on. And the Comrade Doctor buttoned his hand- 
some black coat over his stately chest and stalked out 
of the room. The greater part of the remainder of that 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of him and his 
personality and his influence in the local. He was no 
Socalist at all, declared Schneider, he was an English 
aristocrat, or the next thing to it—his wife had two 
brothers in the British Expeditionary Force, and a 
nephew already enlisted in the Territorials, and a visit- 
ing cousin on the point of setting out for Canada, as the 
quickest way of getting into the mix-up. But in spite 
of all these damaging circumstances, the local was not 
disposed to give up its most generous supporter, and 
Comrade Gerrity, the organizer, and Comrade Goldstein 
of the Ypsels were constituted a committee to go and 
plead with him and try to bring him back into the fold. 

As for Jimmie Higgins, his problem was not so com- 
plicated. He had no relatives anywhere that he knew 
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of; and if he had any “country”, the country had failed 
to make him aware of the fact. The first thing the 
“country” had done for him was to put him into the 
hands of a negro woman who fed him gruel and water 
and gave him no blanket in winter. To Jimmie this 
country was an aggregation of owners and bosses, who 
made you sweat hard for your wages, and sent the police 
to club you if you made any kick. A soldier Jimmie 
thought of as a fellow who came to help the police when 
they got hard pushed. This soldier walked with his 
chest out and his nose in the air, and Jimmie referred 
to him as a “tin willie’, and summed him up as a traitor 
to the working class. 

And so it was easy for our little machinist to agree 
with the Roumanian Jewish cigar-seller in calling him- 
self an “anti-nationalist”. It was easy for him to laugh 
and applaud when “Wild Bill” demanded what the hell 
difference it made to any workingman whether or not 
the Kaiser got a railroad to Bagdad. He did not thrill 
in the least over the story of the British army falling 


_ back step by step across France, and holding ten times 


their number of invaders. The papers called this “hero- 
ism”; but to Jimmie it was a lot of poor boobs who had 
had a flag waved in their eyes, and had sold themselves 
for a shilling to the landlords of their country. Jn one 
of the Socialist papers that Jimmie read, there appeared 
every week a series of comic pictures in which the 
workingman was figured as a guileless fool by the name 
of “Henry Dubb”. Poor Henry always believed what 
he was told, and at the end of each adventure he got a 
thump on the top of his nut which caused stars to sprout 
over the page. And of all the many adventures of Henry 
Dubb, the most absurd were when he got himself into 
a uniform. Jimmie would cut these pictures out and 
pass them round in the shop, and among his neighbors 
in the row of tenement-shacks where he lived. 


Nor did it make much difference in Jimmie’s feel- 
ings when he read of German atrocities. To begin with, 
he did not believe in them; they were just a part of the 
poison-gas of war. When men were willing to stab one 
another with bayonets, and to blow one another to pieces 
with bombs, they would be willing to lie about one an- 
other, you might bé sure; the governments would lie 
deliberately, as one of the ways of making the soldiers 
fight harder. What? argued Jimmie: tell him that Ger- 
mans were a lot of savages? When he lived in a city 
with hundreds of them, and met them all the time at 
the local? 

Here, for instance, was the Forster family; where 
would you find a kinder lot of people? They were much 
above Jimmie in social standing—they owned their own 
home, and had whole shelves full of books, and a pile 
of music as high as yourself; but recently Jimmie had 
stopped on a Socialist errand, and they had invited him 
in to supper, and there was a thin, worn, sweet-faced 
little woman, and four growing daughters—nice, gentle, 
quiet girls—and two sons younger than Emil; they had 
a pot-roast of beef, and a big dish of steaming potatoes, 
and another of sauer-kraut, and some queer pudding that 
Jimmie had never heard of; and then they had music— 
they were fairly dippy on music, that family, they would 
play all night if you would listen, old Hermann Forster 
with his stout, black-bearded face turned up as if he 
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were seeing heaven. And you wanted Jimmie to be- 
lieve that a man like that would carry a baby on a 
bayonet, or rape a girl and then cut off her hands! 

Or there was Comrade Meissner, a neighbor of Jim- 
mie’s, a friendly little chatter-box of a man who was fore- 
man in charge of a dozen women from as many different 
races of the earth, packing bottles in the glass-works. 
The tears would come into Meissner’s pale blue eyes 
when he told how he was made to drive these women, 
sick, or in the family way, or whatever it might be. And 
remember, it was an American superintendent and an 
American owner who gave Meissner his orders—not a 
German! The little man could not quit his job, because 
he had a brood of children and a wife with something the 
matter with her—nobody could tell what it was, but she 
took all kinds of patent medicines, which kept the family 
poor. Sometimes Lizzie Higgins would go over to see 
her, and the two would sit and exchange ideas about 
ailments and the prices of food; and meantime Meissner 
would come over to where Jimmie was minding the Jim- 
mie babies, and the two would puff their cobs and dis- 
cuss the disputes between the “politicians” and the “di- 
rect actionists” in the local. And you wanted Jimmie 
to believe that men like Meissner were standing old 
Belgian women against the walls of churches and shoot- 
ing them full of bullets! 

lV 

But as the weeks passed, the evidence of atrocities 
began to pile in, and so Jimmie Higgins was driven to 
a second line of defense. Well, maybe so, but then all 
the armies were alike. Somebody told Jimmie the say- 
ing of a famous general, that war was hell; and Jimmie 
took to this—it was exactly what he wanted to believe! 
War was a return to savagery, and the worse it became, 
the better Jimmie’s argument went. He was not inter- 
ested in men’s efforts to improve war, by agreeing that 
they would kill in this way but not in that way, they 
would kill this kind of people but not that kind. 

These ideas Jimmie got from his fellow members in 
the local, and from the Socialist papers which came each 
week, and from the many speakers he heard. These 
speakers were men and women of burning sincerity, and 
with a definite and entirely logical point of view. Whether 
they talked about war, crime, prostitution, political cor- 
ruption, or any other social evil, what they wanted was 
to tear down the old ramshackle structure, and to put in 
its place something new and intelligent. You might 
possibly bring them to admit slight differences between 
capitalist governments; but when it came to a practical 
issue, to an action, you found that to these people all 
governments were alike—and never so much alike as 
in war-time! 

Nor was there ever such need for Socialist protest! 
Very quickly it became apparent that it was not going 
to be an easy matter for America to keep out of this 
world-vortex. Because American workingmen did not 
get a living wage, and could not buy what they produced, 
there was a surplus product which had to be sold abroad; 
so the business of American manufacturers depended 
upon foreign markets—and here suddenly were all the 
principal trading nations of the world, plunging in to 
buy all the American products they could, and to keep 
their enemies from buying any at all! 


A woman speaker came to Leesville, a shrewd little 
body with a sharp tongue, who had these disputes figured 
out, and gave them in a dialogue, as in a play. Kaiser 
Bill says, “I want cotton.” John Bull says, “You shan’t 
have it.” Uncle Sam says, “But he has a right to have 
it. Get out of the way, John Bull.” But John Bull says, 
“J will hold up your ships and take them into my ports.” 
Uncle Sam says, “No, no! Don’t do that!” But John 
Bull does it. And then the Kaiser says, “What sort of a 
fellow are you, to let John Bull steal your ships? Are 
you a coward, or are you secretly a friend of this old 
villain?” And Uncle Sam says, “John Bull, give me my 
German mail, and my German newspapers, at least.” 
But John Bull answers, “You've got a lot of German 
spies in your country—that’s why I can’t let you have 
your mail. You can’t have German papers because the 
Kaiser fills them full of lies about me.” And the Kaiser 
says, “If John Bull wont let me have my cotton and my 
meat and all the rest of it, why don’t you stop sending 
anything to him?” He waits a while, and then he says: 
“Tf you won’t stop sending things to that old villain, I'll 
sink the ships, that’s all.” And Uncle Sam cries, “But 
that’s against the law!” “Whose law?” says the Kaiser. 
“What sort of a law is it that works only one way?” “But 
there are Americans on those ships!” cries Uncle Sam. 
“Well, keep them off the ships!” answers the Kaiser. 
“Keep them off till John Bull obeys the law.” 

Put in this way, the situation was easy for any Jimmie 
Higgins to understand; and month by month, as the 
debate continued. Jimmie’s own point of view became 
clearer. He was not interested in sending cotton to Eng- 
land, and still less in sending meat. He thought he was 
lucky if he had a bit of meat twice a week himself, and it 
was plain enough to him that if the fellows who owned 
the meat were not allowed to ship it abroad, they might 
sell it in America at a price that a workingman could pay. 
Nor was that just greediness on Jimmie’s part; he was 
perfectly willing to go without meat where an ideal was 
involved—look at the time and money and energy he 
gave to Socialism! The point was that by sending goods 
to Europe, you helped to keep up the fighting; whereas, 
if you quit, the fools must come to their senses. So the 
Jimmie Higginses worked out their campaign-slogan: 
“Starve the War and Feed America!” 


Vv 


In the third month of the war, disturbing rumors 
began to run about Leesville. Old Abel Granitch had 
taken on a contract with the Belgian government, and 
the Empire Machine Shops were going to make shells. 
Nothing appeared about this in the local papers, but 
everybody claimed to have first-hand knowledge, and al- 
though no two people told the same story, there must be 
some basis of truth in them all. And then one day, to 
Jimmie’s consternation, he heard from Lizzie that the 
agent of the landlord had called and served notice that 
they had three days to vacate the premises. Old man 
Granitch had bought the land, and the Shops were to 
build out that way. Jimmie could hardly credit his ears, 
for he was six city blocks from the nearest part of the 
Shops; but it was true, so everyone declared; all that 
land had been bought up, and half a thousand families. 
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children and old people and sick people, men on their 
death-beds and women in child-birth—all had three days 
in which to move themselves to new quarters. 

Let anyone imagine the confusion, the babel of 
tongues, the women on their porches calling to one an- 
other, asking and giving advice! The denunciations and 
the scoldings and the threats to resort to law! The raids 
upon landlords, and how the prices went up! Jimmie 
hurried off to Comrade Meissner, who had bought a 
home and was paying instalments on it; Meissner, being 
a Socialist, did not try to gouge him, but was glad to have 
help in making his payments. There were no partitions 
in the garret which Jimmie rented, but they would hang 
curtains and make out somehow, and Lizzie would use 
Mrs. Meissner’s stove until they could get something fixed 
upstairs. And then to the corner grocery, to borrow a 
hand-cart and get started at moving the furniture; for 
tomorrow everybody would be moving, and you would 
not be able to get anything on wheels for love or money. 
Until after midnight Jimmie and Meissner worked at 
transporting babies and bedding and sauce-pans and 
chairs and chicken-coops piled on the hand-cart. ; 

And next morning at the shop, more excitement! It 
was four years now that Jimmie had been in the employ 
of old man Granitch, and in all that time he had done but 
one thing; standing in a vast room amid a confusion of 
whirling belts and wheels, a roar and screech and grumble 
and whir that completely annulled one of the five senses. 
There came in front of him, mechanically propelled, a 
tray full of small oblong blocks of steel, which he fed, one 
with each hand, into two places in a machine; the ma- 
chine took these blocks, and rounded off one end, and 
ground the rest a little smaller, and put a thread on it, 
and it dropped into a tray on the other side, a bolt. Be- 
cause Jimmie had to watch the machine, and keep the 
oil-cups full, his was classed as semi-skilled labor, and 
was paid nineteen and a half cents an hour. Some time 
ago an expert had studied the process, and figured that 
with labor at that price it was one-eighth of a cent 
per hour cheaper to have the work done by hand than to 
install a machine to do it; and so for four years Jimmie 
had his job, standing on one spot from seven to twelve, 
and again from twelve-thirty to six, and carrying home 
every Saturday night the sum of twelve dollars and twen- 
ty-nine cents. You might have thought that the huge 
machine-works would have made it twelve-thirty for 
good measure; but if so, you do not understand large 
scale production. 

And now, all of an instant and without warning, Jim- 
mie’s precisely ordered and habitual world came to an 
end. He was at his post when the whistle blew, but the 
machinery did not move. And presently came the Irish 
foreman with the curt announcement that the machinery 
would never move again, at least not on that spot; it was 
to be cleared out of the way, and new machinery set up, 
and they were to fall to forthwith with wrenches and 
hammers and crow-bars to make a new world! 

So for a week they did; and meantime, every night as 
he went home, Jimmie saw people’s homes being wrecked 
—roofs falling in clouds of dust, and gangs of men loading 
the debris into huge motor-trucks. Before long they had 
got acetylene torches, and were working all night—gangs 
of laborers who lived in tents on vacant lots outside the 
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city and kept their canvas cots warm with double shifts of 
sleepers. Jimmie Higgins realized the dreadful truth, 
that in spite of all the agitation of Socialists, the war 
had actually come to Leesville! 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Jimmy Higgins Strikes it Rich 
I 


It was some time before Jimmie understood the na- 
ture of the new machinery he was helping to set up. 
It was nobody’s business to explain, for he was only 
a pair of hands and a strong back; he was not supposed 
to be a brain—while as for a soul or a conscience, no- 
body was supposed to be that. Russian agents had 
come to Leesville with seventeen millions of the money 
which the Paris bankers had put up; and so over-night 
whole blocks of homes were swept out of existence, 
and a huge new steel structure was rising, and on the 
spot where for four years Jimmie had made certain mo-« 
tions of the hands, they were preparing to manufacture 
new machinery for the quantity production of shell- 
casings. 

When Jimmie had definitely learned what was in 
process, he was brought face to face with a grave moral 
problem. Could he, as an international Socialist, spend 
his time making shells to kill his German comrades? 
Could he spend his time making the machinery to make 
the shells? Would he take the bribe of old man Gran- 
itch, a workingman’s share of the hideous loot— an in- 
crease of four cents an hour, with the prospect of an- 
other four when the works got started? Jimmie had 
to meet this issue, just when it happened that one of 
his babies was sick, and he was cudgelling his head to 
think how he could ever squeeze out of his scanty wage 
the money to pay the doctor! 

The answer was easy to Comrade Schneider, the 
stout and sturdy brewer, who stood up in the local and 
speke with bitter scorn of those Socialists who stayed 
on in the pay of that old hell-devil Granitch. Schneider 
wanted a strike in the Empire Machine Shops, and he 
wanted it that very night! But then rose Comrade 
Mabel Smith, whose brother was a book-keeper for the 
concern. It was all very well for Schneider to talk, but 
suppose some one were to demand that the brewery- 
workers should strike and refuse to make beer for mu- 
nition-workers? That was a mere quibble, argued 
Schneider; but the other denied this, declaring that it 
was an illustration of what the worker was up against, 
with no control of his own destiny, no voice as to what 
use should be made of his product. A man might say 
that he would have nothing to/do with munition-work, 
and go out into the fields as a farmer—to raise grain to 
be shipped to the armies! The solidarity of capitalist 
society was such that nowhere could a man find work 
that would not in some way be helping to kill his fellow- 
workers in other lands. 

Jimmie Higgins talked solemnly to Lizzie of moving 
to Hubbardtown—tempted thereto by the signs he saw 
in an agency which had been set up in a vacant store on 
Main Street. The Hubbard Engine Company was try- 
ing to steal old man Granitch‘s workers, and was offer- 
ing thirty-two cents an hour for semi-skilled labor! 
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Jimmie made inquiry and learned that the company was 
extending its plant for gas-engines; for what purpose 
was not told, but men suspected that the engines were 
to go into motor-boats and used for the sinking of sub- 
marines. So Jimmie decided that Comrade Mabel Smith 
was right; he might as well stay where he was. He 
would take as much money as he could get and use his 
new-found prosperity to make trouble for the war- 
profiteers. It was the first time in his life that Jimmie 
had ever been free from money-fear. He could now get 
a job anywhere at good wages, and so he did not care 
a hang what the boss might say. He would talk to his 
fellow-workers, and explain the war to them: a war of 
the capitalists at present, but destined perhaps to turn 
into another kind of war, which the capitalists would 
not find to their taste! 


II 


It was wonderful, incredible, the thing which had 
befallen Leesville. Full of hatred for the system as Jim- 
mie Higgins was, he could not but be thrilled by what 
he saw. Thousands of men pouring into the once com- 
monplace little city—men of a score of races and creeds, 
men old and young, white and black—even a few yellow 
ones! It was a boom like San Francisco in *49; the 
money which the Paris bankers had paid to the Russian 
government, and which the Russian government had 
paid to old man Granitch, spread out in a golden flood 
over the city. The speculators raised the price of land, 
the house-owners raised rents, the hotels doubled their 
prices, and even so, had to put people to bed on pool- 
tables! Even Tom Callahan of the “Buffeteria” had to 
hire two assistants, and build an extension, and move his 
kitchen into the back-yard. 

At night the hordes of strangers roamed the streets, 
and Lipsky’s “Picture Palace” was packed to the doors, 
and the “Bon Marche’ Shoe Store” had a new bank- 
ruptcy sale every week, and the swinging doors of the 
saloons were never still for hours on end. Of course, 
where so many men were gathered, there came women— 
swarms of women of as many races as the men. Lees- 
ville had some two score churches, and had kept hitherto 
a careful pretense of decency; but now all barriers went 
down, the police-force of the city was overwhelmed by 
the new population—or was it by the golden flood from 
Paris by way of Russia? Anyway, you saw sights on 
Main Street which confirmed your distrust of war. 

Never had there been such an opportunity for So- 
cialist propaganda! All these hordes of men, collected 
from the ends of the earth, torn loose from home ties, 
from religion, from old habits of every sort, thrown to- 
gether promiscuously, living in any old way, ready for 
any old thing that might come along! In former days 
these men had taken what was handed out to them by 
their newspaper editors and preachers and politicians; 
they had engaged in commonplace and respectable ac- 
tivities, had lived tame and unadventurous lives. But 
now they were making munitions: and you might say 
what you pleased, but there was a certain psychological 
condition incidental to the making of munitions. An 
employer could look pious and talk about law and order, 
so long as he was setting his men to hoeing weeds or 
shingling roofs or grading track; but what could he say 
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to his men when he was making shells to be used in 
blowing men to pieces? 

So came the Socialist and the Anarchist and the Syn- 
dicalist and the Industrial Unionist. Look at these mas- 
ters, look at this civilization they have produced! In 
the world’s oldest centers of culture ten or twenty mil- 
lions of wage-slaves have been hurled together—and 
then the Socialist or Anarchist or Syndicalist or Indus- 
trial Unionist would describe in detail the bloody and 
bestial operations which these ten or twenty millions of 
men were performing. And each day’s papers would 
bring fresh details for them to cite—famine and pes- 
tilence, fire and slaughter, poison gas, incendiary bombs,. 
torpedoed passenger-ships. Look at these pious hypo- 
crites, the masters, with their refinement, their culture, 
their religion! These are the people you are asked to 
follow, it is for such you have been chained to the ma- 
chines all these weary, toil-crowded years! 


Ill 


On every street corner, in every meeting-room, in 
every spot where the workers gathered at the noon- 
hour, you would hear such arguments; and you would 
find men listening to them—men who perhaps had never 
listened to such arguments before. They would nod, and 
their faces would become grim—yes, the people up on 
top must be a rotten lot! Here in America, supposed to 
be a land of liberty and all that—here they were just 
the same, they were crowding to the trough to drink the 
blood that was poured out in Europe. Of course, they 
covered their greed with a camouflage of sympathy for 
the Allies; but did anybody believe that old man Gran- 
itch loved the Russian government? Certainly nobody 
in Leesville did; they knew that he was “getting his”, 
and their hearts hardened with a grim resolve to “get 
theirs.” 

At first they thought they were succeeding. Wages 
went up, almost for the asking; never did the unskilled 
man have so much money in his pocket, while the man 
who could pretend to any skill at all found himself in the 
plutocratic class. But quickly men discovered the worm 
in this luscious war-fruit; prices were going up almost 
as fast as wages—in some places even faster. The sums 
you had to pay to the land-lord surpassed belief; a sin- 
gle workingman would be asked two or three dollars a 
week for twelve hours’ use of a mattress and blanket, 
which in the old days he might have got for fifty cents. 
Food was scarce and of poor quality; before long you 
found yourself being asked to pay six cents for a hunk 
of pie or a cup of coffee—and then seven cents, and then 
ten. If you kicked, the proprietor would tell you a long 
tale about what he had to pay for rent and labor and 
supplies; and you could not deny that he was probably 
right. About the only thing that did not go up was a 
postage-stamp; and the Socialist would point to this 
and explain that the Post Office was run by Uncle Sam, 
instead of by Abel Granitch! 

Every rise in price was a fresh stick of fuel for the 
Socialist machine, and gave new power to their propa- 
ganda of “Starve the War and Feed America!” The 
Socialist saw millions of tons of goods being loaded 
onto steam-ships and sent to Europe to be destroyed in 
war: he saw the workers of Europe becoming enslaved 
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by a bonded debt to a class of parasites in America, he 
saw America being drawn closer and closer to the abyss 
of the strife. Vhe Socialist loved no part of this process. 
He clamored for an embargo—not merely on munitions, 
but on food and everything, until the war-lords of Eu- 
rope came to their senses. He urged the workers to 
strike, and thus force the politicians to declare the em- 
bargo. 

Especially, of course, he urged this if he were a Ger- 
man or an Austrian, a Hungarian or a Bohemian. The 
latter were subject races, but they could not in these early 
days see beyond the fact that their fathers and brothers 
and cousins were being killed by the shells that were 
made in the Empire Machine Shops. With them stood 
also the Jews, who hated the Russian government so bit- 
terly that nothing else mattered; also the Irish, whose 
first idea in life was to pay back John Bull for his sins 
of several centuries, and whose second idea was to take 
part in any sort of shivaree that was going. It was quite 
bewildering to Jimmie Higgins; he had wrestled with 
Catholics of several nations and got nothing but hard 
words for his pains, but now all of a sudden Tom Cal- 
lahan of the “Buffeteria” and Pat Grogan of the grocery 
on the corner made the discovery that maybe he was 
not such a fool after all! 


IV 


As a result of this ferment among the workers, the 
local had doubled its membership, and was holding soap- 
box meetings on a corner off Main Street on two eve- 
nings every week. The plans for the weekly paper, 
however, still hung fire. Comrade Dr. Service had lost 
his two brothers-in-law—one in the battle of Mons, and 
the other in the first frightful gas-attack at Ypres, where 
whole regiments of men were caught unprepared, and 
died in awful torments. Also two of his wife’s cousins 
had paid the price—one was blind, and the other a pris- 
oner at Ruhleben, the worst fate of all. So Dr. Service 
made one last indignant speech in the local, and took lis 
five hundred dollars to start a chapter of the Red Cross! 

But now the Germans and the war-haters in the local 
were asking themselves, was Socialism to languish in 
the city of the Empire Machine Shops, just because one 
rich man with an English wife had proved a renegade? 
Such a question answered itself! The work of collecting 
subscription-lists was taken up more vigorously than 
ever; and already more than half the lost five hundred 
had been made up, when one evening John Meissner 
came home with a most amazing story. 

It was his custom to stop at Sandkuhl’s for one glass 
of beer on his way home in the evening; and when any- 
body in the saloon got to arguing about the war, he 
would take his chance to put in a little propaganda. 
This time he had made a regular speech, declaring that 
the workers would soon put an end to the munition-busi- 
ness; and a fellow had got to talking with him, asking 
him all sorts of questions about himself, and about the 
local. How many members did it have? How many 
of them felt as Meissner did? What were they doing 
about it? Pretty soon the man had drawn Meissner to a 
table in the back part of the place, asking about the pro- 
posed paper, and what its policy was to be; also about 
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the unions in the city, and their policy, and the person- 
alities of the leaders. 

The man had said he was a Socialist, but Meissner 
did not believe him. Meissner thought he must be some 
kind of union organizer. There had been talk of various 
unions making an effort to break into the domain of old 
man Granitch; and, of course, there was always the I. 
W. W. trying to break in everywhere with its program 
of the “one big union”. 

Meissner went on to tell how this mysterious stran- 
ger had stated to him that it would be possible to get 
plenty of money to back the proposition of a strike in 
the Empire Shops. The new plant was just ready to 
start up, and fresh swarms of men were coming in; 
what was wanted was some live fellows to get in with 
them and root for an eight hour day and a minimum 
wage scale of sixty cents an hour. Men who were will- 
ing to do that could get good money, and plenty of it; if, 
the Leesville “Worker” would advocate such a policy, 
there was no reason why it should not start up the very 
next week, and publish a big edition and flood the town. 
The one essential was that arrangements should be made 
secretly. Meissner must trust no one save dyed-in-the- 
wool “reds”, who would be willing to hustle, and not 
say where the pay came from. As earnest of his inten- 
tions, the stranger pulled out a roll of bills, and casually 
drew off half a dozen and slipped them into Meissner’s 
hands. They were for ten dollars each—more money 
than a petty boss at the glass-works had ever got into 
his hands at one time in all his life! 

Meissner exhibited the roll, and Jimmie stared with 
wide-open eyes. Here indeed was a new development 
of the war—ten dollar bills for Socialist propaganda to 
be picked up in the back rooms of saloons! What was 
this fellow’s name? And where did he hang out? Meiss- 
nerr offered to take Jimmie to meet him, and so the two 
bolted their suppers and set out at top speed. 


V 


Jerry Coleman had mentioned several saloons where 
he was known, and in one of these they found him, a 
smooth-faced, smooth-spoken young fellow whom Jim- 
mie would have taken for a detective or “spotter’— 
having had dealings with such in his days “on the road”. 
The man wore good clothes, and his finger-nails were 
cared-for, something which, as we know, is seldom per- 
mitted to workingmen. But he did not put on airs, and 
he bade them call him by his first name. He talked to 
Jimmie a while, enough to make sure of his man, and 
then he peeled off some more bills, and told Jimmie to 
find more fellows who could be trusted. It wouldn’t 
do for any one person to have too much money, for that 
would excite suspicion; but if’ they would go to work 
and spend that much for dodgers to be distributed among 
the munition-workers, and for street-meetings, and for 
the proposed radical paper—well, there was plenty more 
money in the place where this had come from. 

Where was that place? Jimmie asked; and Jerry 
Coleman looked wise and winked. Then, after further 
consideration, he decided it might be well to tell them, 
provided they would pledge themselves not to mention 
it to others without his permission. This pledge they 
gave, and Jerry stated that he was a national organizer 
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for the American Federation of Labor, which had re- 
solved to unionize these munition-plants, and to establish 
the eight hour day. But it was of the utmost importance 
that the bosses should not get wind of the matter; it 
must not be revealed to anyone save those whom Cole- 
man saw fit to trust. He was trusting Jimmie and 
Meissner, and they might know that the great labor 
organization was behind them, and would see them 
through, regardless of expense. Of course, it would be 
expected that they would use the money honestly. 

“Gee!” exclaimed Jimmie. “What do you take us 
for? A bunch of crooks?” 

No, said the other, he was not such a poor judge of 
character. And Jimmie remarked grimly that anybody 
who was looking for easy money did not go into the busi- 
ness of Socialist agitation. If there was anything a 
Socialist could boast of, it was that their workers and 
elected officials never touched any graft. Mr. Coleman— 
that is, Jerry—would be handed a receipt for every 
dollar they spent. 

It chanced that that same night there was a meeting 
of the Propaganda Committee of the local, which con- 
sisted of half a dozen of the most active members. Jim- 
mie and Meissner hurried to this place, with their new- 
found wealth burning a hole in their pockets. They 
informed the committee that they had been collecting 
money for the propaganda fund, and produced before 
the eyes of the astounded comrades the sum of one 
hundred dollars. 

It happened that the chairman of the committee had 
just received from the National Office of the party in 
Chicago a sample of a new leaflet entitled “Feed Amer- 
ica First’; this leaflet could be had in quantities for a 
very low price, a dollar or two per thousand; as a result 
of Jimmie’s contribution, a telegram was sent for ten 
thousand of the leaflets to be shipped by express. And 
then there was a proposition from the state office, for 
Comrade Seaman, author of a book against war, to 
speak every night for two weeks in Leesville. The local 
had voted to turn down this proposition for lack of funds; 
but now, with the new contributions, the propaganda 
committee felt equal to the fifty dollars involved. And 
then there was the idea of Comrade Gerrity, the organ- 
izer, who was conducting street meetings every Wednes- 
day and Saturday nights; if he could have an assistant, 
at fifteen a week, the soap-boxing could go on every 
night. John Meissner here put in—he was sure that 
contributions could be got for that purpose, provided 
the decision was made without delay. So the decision 
was made. 


VI 


The meeting was adjourned, and then Meissner and 
Jimmie went into conference with Gerrity, the organizer, 
and Schneider, the brewer, and Comrade Mary Allen, 
all three of whom happened to be on the committee en- 
trusted with the affairs of the “Worker”. Jimmie ex- 
plained that they had met a union organizer—they could 
not tell about him, but the committee would have a 
chance to meet him—who would put up the balance of 
the money needed, provided that the paper would be 
willing to call at once for a strike of the Empire em- 
ployees. Could that promise be made? And Comrade 
Mary Allen laughed, indicating her scorn for anybody 
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who could cherish a doubt on that question! Comrade 
Mary was a Quaker; she loved all mankind with re- 
ligious fervor—and it is astonishing how bitter people 
can become in the cause of universal love. Her sharp, 
pale face flushed, and her thin lips set, as she answered 
that the “Worker” would most surely fight the war- 
profiteers, so long as she was on the managing com- 
mittee! 

It was finally decided that Comrade Mary should 
call on Jerry Coleman in the morning, and satisfy her- 
self that he really meant business; if so, she would get 
the full committee together on the following evening. 
The committee had authority to go ahead, as soon as 
the necessary fund was made up, so if Coleman was all 
right, there was no reason why the first issue of the 
paper should not appear next week. Comrade Jack 
Smith, a reporter on the “Herald”, the capitalist paper 
of Leesville, was to resign and become editor of the 
“Worker”, and he already had his editorials written— 
had been showing them about in the local for the past 
month! 

Jimmie and Meissner set out for home, happy in 
the feeling that they had accomplished more for So- 
cialism on that one night than in all the rest of their 
lives. But then, as they walked, there came suddenly 
a clamor of bells on the night air; a fire! They knew 
the signals, and counted the strokes, and made the dis- 
covery that it was in the neighborhood of their own 
home! An engine went by on the gallop, with sparks 
streaming out behind, and they broke into a run. Be- 
fore they had gone a couple of blocks, they saw a glare 
in the sky, and their hearts were in their throats; poor 
Meissner panted that he had neglected to pay his last 
month’s insurance! 

But as they ran, in the ever-growing throng of peo- 
ple, they realized that the fire was too near for their 
own home; also, it was a bigger blaze than could have 
been made by any number of shacks. And presently 
there were shouts in the crowd, “It’s the Empire! The 
Old Shops!” There came a hook and ladder truck, rush- 
ing by with shrieking siren, and then the fire-chief in 
his automobile with a fiercely clanging bell; they turned 
the corner,,and far down the street before them was the 
building in which for four years Jimmie had tended 
the bolt-making machine. They saw that one whole 
end of it was a towering, leaping, sweeping pillar of 


flames! (To be continued.) 


Note: In ordinary times a man, having a story to 
tell, tells it and lets it speak for itself. But these are not 
ordinary times—they are war-times, when a wise man will 
take no chance of being misunderstood. The writer 
therefore wishes to state that he is writing a story to 
make clear the various tendencies and currents in the 
American Socialist movement at the present hour. If 
this is to be done, it can only be done by portraying all 
sides, making all sides real and understandable to the 
reader. The writer has supported the government from 
the beginning, and the title of the present story shows 
that this is the decision to which the hero comes in the 
end. There is a difficulty involved in publishing a story 
in monthly instalments, and with the concluding instal- 
ments still in the writer’s own brain. Hence this ex- 
planation, which under ordinary circumstances would be 
superfluous and annoying. 


A VISIT FROM AN ANGEL 


Many kinds of people come to my study door. An 
Angel came the other day. You might not have known 
him for an Angel, for he wears trousers; he is a little 
lame gentleman who has spent his life manufacturing 
candy. He had a shrewd twinkle in his eye that Sunday 
morning, and he said, “I’ve been reading your ‘Profits 
of Religion’. Come take a flight in my winged chariot 
and I will show you the mystery and madness of life.” 
Being a story-teller, interested in these things, I en- 
tered his eight-cylinder chariot, and we flew into a big 
city, and stopped before a marble structure, with many 
other chariots of costly fashion gathered nearby. We 
ascended a flight of marble stairs, and walked down a 
tesselated aisle, and gazed at towering columns and 
stained glass windows and lights burning and golden 
crosses shimmering. 

“Look,” said my candy-manufacturing Angel, “at 
these exquisite, expensive ladies all about us. Their 
faces are painted and powdered, their hair has been dyed 
and curled, they are laced up tight in steel. Their cloth-° 
ing—see that cloak trimmed with ermine; the blouse on 
that young girl cost, say eighty dollars; she touches her 
nose with a tiny lace handkerchief that cost three or 
four dollars.” 

Everybody stood up, and there entered a procession 
of imitation cherubs in white robes, singing; and be- 
hind them came a man in black robes. Then everybody 
knelt and prayed; and then they stood up and sang some 
more; and then the man in black made a speech, in 
which he told how some one long ago had died to save 
their souls. The ladies were so sorry about the man 
who had died that the tears came into their eyes, and 
they dabbed the powder off their noses with those costly 
lace handkerchiefs. 

“And now come,” said my friend, the candy-manu- 
facturing ‘Angel, and we took another flight in the eight- 
cylinder chariot, and on the outskirts of the city came 
to a cemetery full of graves—literally acres and acres 
and acres of graves. “You will notice they are all 
small,” said the Angel. “They are the graves of babies 
who died of starvation. Their parents could not afford 
to bury them, so the city government put them into 
little wooden boxes, and laid them here—acres and 
acres and acres of tiny baby bodies rotting in the ground! 
And now here is the mystery and madness of life: those 
people we heard singing and praying were doing it all 
in the name of a Jewish revolutionist who was crucified 
for soap-box speaking; and those same people who wor- 
ship him as a god vote into office and maintain a city 
government which lets babies starve to death, and then 
shovels their little bodies into the ground!” 
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One soon tires of parables, so I will drop this one 
and introduce the Angel, a gentleman from Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, who has been staying for a while 
in Los Angeles—not as other tourists, dancing, golfing, 
and dawdling, but devoting his time to raising funds for 
the “Great Adventure”, the single-tax measure which 
stands an excellent chance of carrying the state of Cal- 
ifornia this fall. If it carries, there will be a stop to the 
burying of dead babies in the Potter’s Field of the city; 
and in order that it may be carried, just one thing is 
necessary—money! Money to carry the truth to the 
people, in face of the organized lying of every existing 
institution of publicity. This gentleman is spending his 
heart and soul writing letters and mailing them to weli- 
to-do single taxers over the country. I cheerfully give 
him this boost. If you have anything left after answer- 
ing appeals for this magazine—send it to “The Great 
Adventure’, Tajo Building, Los Angeles! 

To me it seems obvious that when the world is civ- 
ilized, all taxes will be raised upon land values. When 
I say “land” I mean, of course, all natural resources, 
coal and oil and minerals and water-power and rights- 
of-way that are part of the land. One of my criticisms 
of my single-tax friends is that they fail to make clear 
that they mean land in this broadest sense. Sometimes 
I think that no one knows what they really mean ex- 
cept their enemies—for example, the Los Angeles 
“Times”, which is furiously denouncing the “Great Ad- 
venture” amendment. The effort to free twenty mil- 
lion acres of land from the grip of speculators, so that 
food may be raised upon it, is a pro-German plot! 

It seems curious to me that while our legislators in 
Washington are racking their minds for various forms 
of taxation to raise money for the war, nobody in au- 
thority has ever suggested the land values tax. And 
with several single taxers in President Wilson’s cabinet! 

And while we are considering taxation, let me men- 
tion Henri Lambert, who sends me interesting material 
concerning his “Pax Economica”. The International 
Free Trade League of Boston is pushing Mr. Lambert’s 
idea of Freedom of Trade as a Preventative of War. It 
is not too much to say that the main issue of the present 
war is raw materials and who is to control the sources 
thereof. Mr. Lambert wants to cut the throat of cap- 
italist intrigue by abolishing all tariffs, and I agree with 
him that civilization requires this step. I don’t believe 
we shall ever take it until we have world-wide Socialism, 
but in the meantime we should know the goal and work 
toward it. A tariff is and has always been a tricky de- 
vice whereby ruling classes tax the people without the 
people having any idea of it. I remember when I was 
a boy the McKinley tariff campaigns and the old war- 
cries of “Protection and Prosperity”, and “the 
foreigner pays the tax!” What a tariff does, of 
course, is to remove foreign competition, and so 
enable home manufacturers to raise the cost of 
living. The workingman who votes for a high 
tariff puts fifty cents in his right-hand pocket, 
and takes a dollar out of his left-hand pocket. 
The change goes to the manufacturer, and every 
manufacturer knows it, and that is why he is for 
the Grand Old Party and the Full Dinner Pail. 
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A GERMAN FOR WORLD-PRESIDENT 


One of the troubles of this magazine-editor is 
that so many interesting things are happening in 
the world that there is not half room enough to 
tell about them. Our desk is full of letters which 
we should like to print, and requests that we tell 
about this and that matter of real importance; each 
month we get together what we want to say, and 
have it set up in type, and then find there is too 
much. We had a couple of fine poems which we 
couldn’t get in this month; and the Christian Sci- 
ence organization has written us a letter of protest, 
which we have answered; and Madame Tingley, 
founder and head of the “Universal Brotherhood 
and Theosophical Society” at Point Loma, Califor- 
nia, is sending her lawyer after us and getting 
ready to sue us for libel; and on top of all that Bul- 
garia collapses and Turkey prepares to follow suit, 
and the end of the war seems at hand. We just 
couldn’t let all this pass without a word, so we 
are treating ourselves to the luxury of a supple- 
ment, in which, by the use of smaller type, we can 
get in another small part of what we'd like to say. 

Can you imagine how it will seem when this 
war is over?. I try, and I can’t. For me to have 
supported a war, and to be called bad names by 
most of my best friends, has been a strain which 
only a good conscience could enable me to endure. 
So long as this war lasts I am like a man holding 
up a heavy load; and how glad I shall be when I 
can set it down! When the whole world may draw 
a free breath again, and real thinking and real ac- 
tion for freedom may begin! 


Don’t pay any attention to the fool talk you 
hear about the Germans falling back to the Rhine, 
and standing there for several years. In the first 
place, the German armies are not going to be able 
to get out of Belgium and France without crip- 
pling losses in prisoners, guns and material. In 
the next place, Essen is in big-gun range of the 
Rhine, and the Allies could bomb the German mu- 
nition industry out of business. But they won't 
need to get anywhere near there, because eighty 
per cent of Germany's iron comes from the Briey 
basin, where the American armies are nearly ready 
to plunge in; when that district has been taken, 
Germany is as helpless as Russia, and she knows it. 
So do not listen to foolish Jingoes, talking about a 
peace dictated in Berlin; we shall not make peace 
in Berlin, any more than we are now making it in 
Sofia; we shall make it in the Peace Palace at the 
Hague. and we shall begin to make it soon as the 
German war-lords have been reduced to sufficient 
impotence, and the German people roused to suffi- 
cient desperation, so that there is real constitu- 
tional government in Germany, and convincing word 
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sent to President Wilson that the Central powers 
agree to a settlement of the war on the basis laid 
down in his Liberty Loan speech. 

When that day will come, no human being can 
say; but we can say that that day is as inevitable as 
sunrise, and that it may come at any hour. It may 
happen tomorrow that a crowd of German women, 
driven to frenzy, may start a riot in front of a 
bake-shop, or a march down the Sieges-Allee, throw- 
ing brickbats at those hideous white marble Ho- 
henzollefns; the troops may be called out and or- 
dered to fire on them and refuse; and so the revo- 
lution may be over in a couple of hours. Or, on 
the other hand, it may come because the Kaiser 
and his advisers realize that they are done for, and 
surrender and abdicate to save their skins. My 
friend Frederik van Eeden, the Dutch poet and 
novelist, who knows Germany intimately, and un- 
derstands the ruling-caste, tells me that they are 
perfectly capable of a cynical recognition that the 
game is up, and of a complete about-face. Per- 
sonally I can’t imagine it; I expect to see them 
hang on to the last moment, and go the way of 
their Russian cousins. The Crown Prince is on 
record as having said that he would rather lose his 
throne than be a puppet like his cousin George of 
England; and I anticipate that he will have this 
wish gratified before many months. 

Some of my readers may have seen a newspaper 
story which had wide circulation both here and 
abroad—a letter which I wrote to Kerensky imme- 
diately after the first Russian revolution, proposing 
Catalina Island, off the harbor of Los Angeles, as 
“an Island of Kings”. It was my idea that the 
United States government should assume responsi- 
bility for keeping all the dethroned kings of Europe 
after the war. But since then events have moved 
far, and it is evident that there is going to be such 
a complete revolution throughout the world that 
it will not be necessary to pen up any ex-rulers. 
Kerensky himself has shown the proper stunt for 
them by arranging to come to the United States to 
lecture ‘at fifteen hundred dollars a night. The 
American people are so prompt in rushing to look 
at and listen to anybody who has got his name 
into the newspapers, that if Comrade Wilhelm Ho- 
henzollern should care to come over and go on the 
Chautauqua circuit—Subject: “Me und Gott, our 
Victorious Defeat”—he could be guaranteed fifteen 
hundred dollars a night in every town from Puyal- 
lup, Washington, to Cocoanut Grove, Florida. 

Jesting aside: when Germany breaks, there will 
be a Bolshevik revolution in that country, and the 
men who rule it will be those who are now in jail. 
I remember meeting Karl Liebknecht in the Reichs- 
tag building: a quiet little man, with a tendency to 
consumption, and a quick and rather boyish smile; 


he did not “belong” at all in the midst of those 
great marble columns and golden eagles and mili- 
tary monsters in stone and bronze. I said to him: 
“You will be running this place some day, and 
then you can make over the furnishings.” He 
smiled and nodded—and then looked about to see if 
this high treason had been overheard. The Social- 
ists in the. Reichstag were outcasts to such an ex- 
tent that a separate eating-place had been provided 
for them in the building—servants’ quarters, as it 
were; and while we sat eating, an extra waiter 
hovered about, pretending to be occupied, but obvi- 
ously listening to everything we said. 

I don’t know if I am the first to do it; but I 
hereby make a nomination for the first President 
of the German Republic—Karl Liebknecht, I will 
go farther and nominate him for the second Presi- 
dent of the world-republic. The first will be, of 
course, Woodrow Wilson: it will be his task to bind 
up the wounds of the war, and keep the various 
nations from troubling one another while they have 
time to accomplish their social revolutions and to 
abolish the profit system within their borders. 


\fter that has been done, we shall need a Socialist: 


for world-president; and who could serve better 
than the German who stood forth and branded the 
(;erman infamy before the whole world, choosing 
t) spend in prison the time while it was carrying 
out its raid upon civilization? Karl Liebknecht will 
come out of prison, to be crowned with the praise, 
not merely of the German people, but of all man- 
kind, and I know no man whose place in history I 
shoulid envy more. My friend William Bross Lloyd. 
Socialist candidate for senator from Illinois, who 
has compared me with Judas Iscariot and Benedict 
\rnold, has conducted with me a vehement discus- 
sion as to whether the way for an American to fol- 
low Liebknecht’s example is by fighting the Amer- 
ican government or the German government. My 
idea of the way to help a man is to fight his ene- 
mies and not the enemies of his enemies: but IT am 
hoping that the time may soon arrive when we can 
put the question to Liebknecht himself, and thus 
settle it beyond dispute. 


AN EFFORT AT PROPHECY 


In September. 1917, the editor wrote to Max 
l-astman a letter which was published in the 
“Masses” for November, 1917, the last issue of that 
publication. As this issue was barred from the 
mails very few people had a change to read the 
letter. It has timeliness at the present moment, 
when Bulgaria has collapsed, and its looks as if 
Turkey might follow at any hour. 

\We know that before this collapse Bulgaria 
called for German troops to save her, and Ger- 
many sent none—she had none to send. Now read 
‘ollowing, written just a year ayo: 

You ask can the allies win a military victory over 
Germany. And your answer is No. You add: “This 
is all a technical question, however, and I have no 
more information that Sinclair has. I wonder— 
since he never mentions it—whether he ever thought 
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of the question in making up his mind to the war.’ 
I answer: Yes, I have thought of it. I have thought 
of nothing so much. I have made investigations, 
and I believe I possess knowledge. I am surprised 
to know that you admit possessing none, and ap- 
pear to think that nobody else possesses any. Do 
you believe, Max, that the German High Com- 
mand does not know to a dot its own losses, tem- 
porary and permanent? Do you believe that the al- 
lied commands do not know of the German losses? 
Do you not know that the obtaining of this informa- 
tion, the analyzing of it and the plotting of the 
curves, day by day, is the sole task of an important 
military department in every nation? And don’t 
you suppose that the results become known to neu- 
tral students and get published in technical journals? 

It is a question of German man-power, and with- 
out going into details I will tell the figures as I 
think I know them at the present moment. Ger- 
many has about 3,500,000 men on the firing lines. 
She has about 500,000 effective reserves, plus some 
300,000 of the class of 1919—eighteen-year-old boys 
who will become available this fall. This will last 


her over the winter—though it would not have lasted 


had the Russians fought. Assuming that the Rus- 
sians do as they are doing now, falling back step 
by step but not collapsing completely, I believe 
that the German line will crack early next summer. 
I think I know this in the same way that I would 
have known in the fall of 1864 that the Confederate 
line would crack in the spring of 1865, assuming 
that Grant kept on his hammering. I spent two 
years studying the Civil War for my novel, “Manas- 
sas”; I studied it from the inside, through the docu- 
ments of the time, and so I know how it feels to 
live through a long war, a war of attrition. I know 
what peace commissions Horace Greeley would 
have been forming had he been alive today, and I 
know what editorials Max Eastman would have writ- 
ten had he been alive in 1864. 

Finally, you ask have I any guarantee that Eng- 
land will stand by the program of “democratization” 
in Germany—that she will stop fighting when the 
“democratization” has come. Why, Max, we both 
know England; we know that it consists, just like 
America, of Tories fighting Liberals for the control 
of the country. We know that it differs from Ger- 
many in that the Liberals do sometimes win, and 
are always able to a certain extent to influence the 
foreign policy of the government. I don’t have to 
be a prophet to tell just what will happen in Eng- 
land when the great change comes in German pub- 
lic life, assuming that it does come. The English 
Tories will want to go right on conquesting; the 
Liberals will want to stop; Labor will threaten a 
general strike, and we, the United States, will have 
the final say, because we are paying the bills. And 
that is why I want us to devote our Socialist ener- 
gies in this crisis to organizing a clear and enlight- 
ened determination to force a stop the moment the 
German people have achieved a revolt. I say we 
should give them the guarantee that we will help 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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WHEN IS A SUBSCRIPTION-BLANK? 


We set out in our October issue to get new read- 
ers, starting with our serial, “Jimmie Higgins Goes 
to War’. We sought the advice of a friend who 
has learned the fascinating art of advertising. where- 
by you persuade people to want what you want them 
to want. With the help of this skilled friend, we 
got up a subscription-blank which we thought was 
a wonder. It started off with a captivating legend 
in large red letters, “Jimmie Higgins Goes After 
Readers.” It went on to list all the fascinating pre- 
mium offers which we had contrived for your finan- 
cial undoing. But alas, the hard-hearted post office 
officials came down on us; it appears we were vio- 
lating a regulation. Jimmie Higgins might go after 
readers, but he had to pay extra for each trip he 
made. We had to pay something like eight times 
the postage on several thousand magazines which we 
had all wrapped and ready to go out. 

It puts us in a dilemma, because we have discov- 
ered that our readers will not use a subscription- 
blank which is printed as a part of the magazine. ac- 
cording to post office requirements. It appears that 
our readers think too much of the magazine, and 
are not willing to cut it; they want to save it for 
their grandchildren to read; and this, of course. 
shows excellent literary judgment, and is a fine 
thing for the grandchildren, but it is hard on us. 


because our printer will not accept payment in prom- 
issory notes drawn on anybody's grandchildren. The 
best thing we can do is to print our subscription- 
blank in this supplement, and we will try our best 
to put something uninteresting on the back of the 
blank, so that you won’t mind cutting it out. For 
your further reassurance, we will promise to send 
you additional supplements, as many as you want. 
We are permitted to do this, provided that we pay 
third class postage on the supplements so mailed. 


It appears also that the War Industries Board 
has made a new regulation, whereby our various 
premium offers have to be revised. We advise you 
to get busy quickly and accept any of our premium 
offers before the war regulations change for-the 
worse. (That sounds as if we were learning the ad- 
vertising game, does it not?) 


Santa Rosa, California, Sept. 28, 1918. 


Dear Mr. Sinclair—I shall be pleased to give you 
my opinion as to the “Profits of Religion” which 
you propose publishing, and I think the subject is the 
best that I have heard of late. 

I think the brief poem by Mrs. Sinclair in the 
last number is the finest thing of the sort ever born 
of the human mind. 

Faithfully yours, 


LUTHER BURBANK. 


JIMMIE HIGGINS TRIES IT AGAIN 


TO INTRODUCE JIMMIE to your friends and neighbors, here are some special in- 


ducements to. subscribe toa SINCERE, TRUTH-TELLING magazine. 


To take 


advantage of these offers, use this blank, and be sure to mark with an “X” the 


order you want. 


[ ] TO INTRODUCE JIMMIE: The mag- 
azine for a half year to six names: one 
dollar. 

[ | POR kG BARS SSix vearlyesiulls 
scriptions and one paper bound copy of 
“The Profits of Religion” as a premium: 
three dollars. 

[ | THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
with one copy of the regular edition of 
“King Coal” and a paper copy of “The 


[ ] EWOPYENRE Yo SUBSEREP LIONS 
with one paper bound copy of “The 
Profits of Religion”: two dollars. 


[ ] ONE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, with 
one paper bound copy of “The Profits 
of Religion”: $1.25. 


[ ] — copies of the present issue to one 
address at the rate of ten copies for 25 


Profits of Religion”: $3.25. cents. 
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them to that extent, but we should not weaken that 
position by indicating the slightest extenuation of 
the crime they have committed in standing by their 
barbarian government. I say that if our Socialist 
press and party had taken that position it would not 
be so largely discredited and so impotent as it is 
today. 

So much of the letter to the “Masses”; and now, 
as commentary on the last sentence, let me add a 
letter just received from the editor of the “Interna- 
tionalist”, a Socialist paper recently barred from 
the mails: 

I am afraid I am going to have a tough time 
making any headway with your literature here. It 
may startle you, perhaps, to know that you are tre- 
mendously unpopular here, not because of any con- 
nections with the war-attitude of the Socialist Party, 
but because you still proclaim yourself a Socialist. 
Any kind of a Socialist here is about as popular as 
Spanish influenza. 

ALANSON SESSIONS, Fresno, Cal. 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


In England there is a county called Lancashire, 
and in this county is a town called Nelson, and in 
this town there dwells a wonderful man by the name 
of Eland. He has sent us, from one town. a total 
of sixty-five subscribers to our magazine. He has 
got up a circular about us, he has persuaded most of 
the news agents in the town to subscribe! He writes 
me: “At the meeting of the Nelson and District 
Newsagents’ Association a resolution was passed in 
favour of pushing the sale of Sinclair’s Magazine.” 
And then he sends us a list of the towns in his dis- 
trict, so that we may see how many subscribers we 
may count on getting in the end! It makes us think 
of the character in Dickens who figured the popu- 
lation of Central Africa as evidence of the number 
of millions of pairs of spectacles that might be sold. 

All joking aside, we desire to present publicly 
our thanks to our friend Eland, and to hope he may 
be successful in his efforts to shame those Amer- 
ican readers who have not as yet sent us a single 


- new subscriber. 


BOOKS BY UPTON SINCLAIR 
THE PROFITS OF RELIGION: a Study of Supernaturalism as a Source of 


Income and a Shield to Privilege. The first investigation of this subject ever made 
in any language. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents . 

“You have put a lot of work into it and you have marshalled your facts in masterly 
fashion.”—William Marion. Reedy. 


KING COAL: a Novel of the Colorado coal country. Cloth bound, $1.50. 

“Clear, convincing, complete.”—Lincoln Steffens. 

“TI wish that every word of it could be burned deep into the heart of every Amer- 
iean.”—Adolph Germer. 


THE CRY FOR JUSTICE: an Anthology of the Literature of Social Protest, 
with an Introduction by Jack London, who calls it “this humanist Holy-book.” Thir- 
ty-two illustrations, nearly 900 pages, price, $2.00. 

“It should rank with the very noblest works of all time You could scarcely have 
improved on its contents—it is remarkable in variety and scope. Buoyant, but nev- 
er blatant, powerful and passionate, it has the spirit of a challenge and a battle cry.”— 
Louis Untermeyer. 

“You have marvelously covered the whole ground. The result is a book that rad- 
icals of every shade have long been waiting for. You have made one that every stu- 
dent of the world’s thought—economic, philosophic, artistic—has to have.”—Reginald 
Wright Kauffman. 


SYLVIA: a Novel’of the Far South. Pricest on 
SYLVIA’S MARRIAGE, a sequel. Price $1.00. 


DAMAGED GOODS: a Novel made from the play by Brieux. Cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


A CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY, an early novel. Cloth, 50 cents. 
PLAYS OF PROTEST: four dramas. Price $1.00. 


THE FASTING CURE: a study of the problem of health. Price $1.00. 
All the above prices postpaid. Order from Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, California. 
One copy each of “Profits of Religion” (cloth), “The Cry for Justice”, “King 


Coal’, and “A Captain of Industry”, four dollars; with one magazine subscription 
and a copy of “Prince Hagen”, five dollars. 


